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The Shift in American Policy 


HE momentous events since June 25 have 
brought clarification of American foreign policy 
at several critical points. The United States has now 
made it perfectly clear to the world that she will 
use her own military power to resist further Com- 
munist aggression. Hitherto the policy of “‘contain- 
ment” had been implemented indirectly, through the 
provision of economic and technical aid and of mili- 
tary weapons to potential victims of Russian expan- 
sion. The Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, 
and other elements of the “cold war” were often pre- 
sented as promising alternatives to actual shooting. 
Now the shooting has begun, and American forces 
are directly involved. The outcome of the struggle 
in Korea is still highly uncertain at the time this is 
written. To a novice in such matters, it appears that 
Americans had better not be too hopeful for an 
early or easy victory. Russia undoubtedly approved 
the selection of Korea as a test case, and its selec- 
tion gives the Communists a number of military and 
psychological advantages. Seven thousands miles 
from the American mainland, Korea has Russia and 
Communist China as her only neighbors on land, 
and aid to the Republic of South Korea must neces- 
sarily be provided by air or sea. South Korea rep- 
resents a tiny bridgehead on the periphery of a vast 
land mass dominated by Communist powers. The 
latter have their own problems of transport and sup- 
ply, but it is littlke wonder that American military 
leaders, according to report, were reluctant to chal- 
lenge Russia by arms on this particular terrain. It 
is clear that the decision to do so was dictated more 
largely by principle than by military considerations. 
The fighting may settle down into the familiar pat- 
tern of attrition and guerilla warfare, and thereby 
be continued for months. 

On the psychological side, Russia is in a position 
to give direct aid to the North Koreans without 
necessarily going to war herself. She can capitalize 
thereby on the understandable suspicion in Asia of 
intervention in Asian affairs by Western powers—a 
suspicion which formed a cornerstone of America’s 
Far Eastern policy until June 25, with Communist 
mastery over China as its price. Russian propa- 
gandists are playing nearly every variation on the 
theme that “Western imperialists” are shooting Asi- 
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atics, conveniently ignoring the fact that several 
Asiatic nations have also approved the shooting. 

But it is unquestionable that decisions during the 
last week of June redounded powerfully to America’s 
psychological advantage in the non-Communist 
world. From disgraceful internal wrangling, the 
United States has moved toward unity—and almost 
to unanimity in approval of the steps taken. Uncer- 
tainty among other nations as to the degree to which 
American help would be assured in resisting Com- 
munist expansion has been dispelled; if America 
would fight in Korea, she would fight anywhere. 
Teeth have been put into the North Atlantic Pact, 
and into the United Nations. 

The future of the United Nations is, of course, 
left very much in doubt. Here, as in many other 
matters, the outcome depends largely on Russia’s 
subsequent actions. If Russia withdraws from the 
organization, it may once again become in effect an 
alliance of nations bound together by resistance to 
an aggressor. If Russia stays in and uses her veto 
power, action by the U.N. in Korea or elsewhere 
would be made increasingly difficult. The Kremlin 
may have entertained some regrets already over the 
absence of its representative at the crucial meetings 
of the Security Council on June 25 and 27. Out of 
those meetings, however, came a new confidence in 
the U.N. so far as the non-Communist world is con- 
cerned: at a critical moment the organization proved 
that it can act, and act decisively and effectively. 

The decision as to whether the present conflict 
will be another “blockade of Berlin” (to which a 
face-saving formula might be found), or “another 
Spain” (the prelude and testing ground for full- 
scale conflict), or the beginning of the Third World 
War—this decision is largely up to Russia. But the 
world has clearly entered a new phase of conflict, 
and the policy of “containment short of war” has 
been left behind. 

America’s official policy—and that of the United 
Nations—is still one of containment rather than 
curtailment of Communist power. Its new imple- 
mentation gives added rigidity to the policy, but does 
not fundamentally alter certain elements of instabil- 
ity within it. The initiative is still left with Russia, 
and American policy must continue to rely heavily 








on expediency and improvisation. At the same time, 
it is necessary to attack North Korea in order to 
resist the invasion of South Korea; the adequate 
protection of Formosa may require comparable action 
against Communist China. 

Since 1945 American policy toward Russian ex- 
pansion has passed through three major stages: 1) 
conciliation, 2) containment short of war, 3) con- 
tainment through war. The present stage leads to- 


ward a fourth: curtailment through war. The funda- 
mental question at the moment is whether avoidance 
of this fourth stage is any longer possible. Once the 
shooting has started, the distinction between “con- 
tainment” and “curtailment” becomes rather aca- 
demic. Though some temporary solution may be 
found for the Korean crisis, history may record that 
the Third World War began on June 25, 1950— 
if historians continue to inhabit the earth——L. P. 


Freedom of Religion and Education* 


LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE 


N A remarkably prophetic address which he de- 

livered at St. Andrews University in October of 
1934, the subject of which was the one word, “Free- 
dom”, General Jan Smuts of South Africa said: 
“The disappearance of the sturdy, independent- 
minded, freedom-loving individual, and his replace- 
ment by a servile standardized mass-mentality is the 
greatest human menace of our time.” We can escape 
the menace of mass-conditioning only by renewed 
devotion to individual freedom and to those great 
principles of moral right and of religious faith which 
have inspired and disciplined our freedom thus far. 
“The more democratic republics become,” said James 
Bryce, “the more the masses grow conscious of their 
own power, the more do they need to live, not only 
by patriotism, but by reverence and_ self-control, 
and the more essential to their well-being are those 
sources whence reverence and self-control flow.” 

If the churches and schools and colleges are to 
afford that undergirding of intelligence and charac- 
ter which is indispensable to the maintenance of 
human freedom, they must themselves be free. It 
has been our long established practice to ensure free- 
dom of religion by the separation of church and 
state, and freedom of education by removing our 
schools and colleges as far as possible from politics 
and relying upon local and state control rather than 
upon control by the Federal government. But today, 
amid all our other confusions, these principles are 
put in jeopardy by new interpretations and proposals 
which threaten to impair the freedom of both religion 
and education. 

To clear the way for the consideration of these new 
factors in the situation, I shall be bold enough to 


* We take pleasure in presenting Dean Weigle’s able and 
informative article on the highly controversial issue of re- 
ligious instruction and the public schools. It is important 
that this issue should be considered soberly and judiciously 
and we believe that Dean Weigle’s essay is therefore an 
important contribution to the thought of the church. We 
invite our readers to state their own convictions in the 
light of Dean Weigle’s thesis. The more succinct the con- 
tributions, the more of them will we be able to publish. 


assume that most Protestants, at least, agree upon 
four basic issues of principle and policy: 


(1) We believe in the public schools of America, 
tax-supported and open without tuition charge to 
all the children of all the people. The principle of 
public responsibility for education for citizenship in 
a democracy was conceived in New England and 
became the general policy of the country toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The main 
arguments then used in behalf of free public schools, 
supported by taxation, were: the necessity for educa- 
tion as a qualification for the rights and duties of 
citizenship in a democracy; the need for public 
schools as a means of “Americanization,” transmit- 
ting a common heritage and begetting a common 
loyalty within the children of different racial and 
lingual groups; the need of public provision for edu- 
cation as a means of equalization of opportunity ; 
and the fact that public taxation is the only method 
of support for schools which ensures the intelligent 
interest and cooperation of the people generally. 
These arguments remain as true today as when they 
were used in the great battle for public schools 
which was fought and won in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, from 1825 to 1850. 


(2) Yet we affirm the freedom of churches and 
other groups to maintain parochial or private schools, 
and the freedom of parents to send their children 
to these schools. We agree with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court concerning the Oregon 
Compulsory Education Act (1925): “The funda- 
mental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the State ; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations.” 

(3) We hold that public funds collected by taxa- 
tion shall be used for the support of public schools 
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only. For more than one hundred years that has 
been the policy of our country, and most of the 
states have constitutional provisions forbidding the 
appropriation of public funds for the support of sec- 
tarian schools. The only considerable group among 
us that relies upon parochial schools is the Roman 
Catholic Church, and this desires subsidy from pub- 
lic funds. But it cannot be granted such subsidy as 
a matter of special privilege, and if a general rule 
were adopted, it would result in the setting up of 
a dozen or more systems of sectarian schools and 
the grave weakening if not the eventual destruction 
of the American public school system. 


(4) If auxiliary services, such as transportation 
and health examinations, are to be furnished to 
school children at public expense, these should be 
a charge upon a department of public welfare rather 
than an appropriation of public funds to the schools ; 
and these services should be open to all children 
alike, whatever school they attend. 


Taking these four points for granted, two major 
questions have been sharply posed by court decisions 
in 1947 and thereafter, and by the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. These 
questions are: (1) Does the separation of church 
and state require that our government and our public 
schools be godless? (2) Shall education be under the 
control of the Federal government? 


The situation into which we have drifted was de- 
scribed with the sharpness of an etching by Mr. 
Justice Jackson of the U. S. Supreme Court in his 
dissent from the 5-4 majority decision in the Ever- 
son Case (February, 1947): “The Roman Catholic 
Church, counseled by experience in many ages and 
many lands and with all sorts and conditions of men, 
takes what, from the viewpoint of its own progress 
and the success of its mission, is a wise estimate 
of the importance of education to religion. It does 
not leave the individual to pick up religion by chance. 
... Our public school, if not a product of Protestant- 
ism, at least is more consistent with it than with 
the Catholic culture and scheme of values. It is a 
relatively recent development dating from about 1840. 
It is organized on the premise that secular education 
can be isolated from all religious teaching so that 
the school can inculcate all needed temporal knowl- 
edge and also maintain a strict and lofty neutrality 
as to religion. The assumption is that after the in- 
dividual has been instructed in worldly wisdom he 
will be better fitted to choose his religion. Whether 
such a disjunction is possible, and if possible whether 
it is wise, are questions I need not try to answer.” 


The McCollum Case 


That such a disjunction is not possible or wise, is 
implied in the putting of the questions; and Justice 
Jackson went on, a year later, to set forth some of 
the reasons why it is not possible “completely to 


isolate and cast out of secular education all that 
some people may reasonably regard as religious in- 
struction.” This is in his opinion in the McCollum 
Case (March 8, 1948). Though he concurred in the 
decision of the majority, it was with a statement of 
reservations so clear-sighted and sound in principle 
as to go far in the direction of Mr. Justice Reed’s 
informed and penetrating dissent. 

That the public school should deem it necessary 
to “maintain a strict and lofty neutrality as to re- 
ligion” is due to the fact that religion has too often 
served to divide, rather than to unite, the American 
people. Because the public school is meant to ex- 
press and further our common purposes it must, 
Justice Frankfurter says, “keep scrupulously free 
from entanglement in the strife of sects.” 

But does it follow that the public school must 
“maintain a strict and lofty neutrality” as to God? 
That is a quite different question, and much more 
important. And the answer, in terms of history and 
principle, profession and practice, is clear. Such a 
neutrality is not maintained by either our state gov- 
ernments or by our national government. It is un- 
thinkable that the United States government should 
be atheistic, as is the present government in Russia. 
And as the government, so the schools. They may 
be neutral as to the strife of sects; but they cannot 
be neutral as to God. 

Yet that is demanded of them, not only by a 
mother in Illinois who was indoctrinated in atheism 
from early childhood, but by a group of leaders in 
public education. One of the new elements in the 
situation is the determined effort on the part of this 
group to eliminate God from education. Their line 
of attack shifts from time to time—that belief in 
God is necessarily and wrongfully authoritarian 
in character, that there is no absolute truth or value 
or obligation, that in matters of faith good teaching 
is always neutral, that God is irrelevant to the real 
crises and decisions of human life and history, that 
belief in God is an actual hindrance to human ideal- 
ism. Boyd Bode denounces “the theory that moral 
values require cosmic endorsement”; and John 
Dewey maintains that belief in God detracts from 
devotion to ideals, impedes one’s service to his fel- 
lowmen, and is in reality a subtle form of unbelief 
or lack of moral faith. 

More serious than these attempts of educational 
theorists to foist their atheism—or their non-theistic 
humanism, as they prefer to call it—upon the schools 
and colleges is the disposition to expel God from 
both government and education as an illegal entry. 
This disposition is due to an extreme interpretation 
of the principle of the separation of church and state, 
which confines God to the church and outlaws Him 
in the state. It is an extreme interpretation which 
brings together into an uneasy working partnership 
atheists and positivists on the one hand and religious 
individualists and ultra-fundamentalists on the other. 








This extreme interpretation has been made decep- 
tively simple by the use to which the Supreme Court 
has put a figure of speech quoted from one of Thomas 
Jefferson’s letters: “a wall of separation between 
church and state.” The assumption is made that there 
must be such a wall, that this is the law of the land, 
that the concept of a wall is the basis from which 
further decisions in this area are to be deduced, and 
that God belongs on the church-yard side of the wall. 

On October 30, 1949, President Truman made an 
address in which he said, concerning the fitness of 
the nation for its tasks: “We are strong enough 
because we have a profound religious faith. The 
basic source of our strength as a nation is spiritual. 
We believe in the dignity of man. We believe that 
he is created in the image of God, who is the Father 
of us all.” The question has been raised whether 
President Truman was acting constitutionally in 
making this statement. Was he not over-stepping 
the “wall” of separation of church and state? Did 
not his address “aid religion,” which is something 
that the state may not do? Had he any right, as the 
chief executive of the state, to refer to God, who 
does not belong on the state side of the ‘wall’? 

These questions are absurd, it will be said. If 
President Truman was acting unconstitutionally in 
making this declaration of America’s faith in God, 
every President has acted unconstitutionally by mak- 
ing similar expressions of faith in God—a fact for 
which the evidence is impressively set forth in the 
recently published volume This Nation Under God, 
by Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah. 

But just such absurd questions are being raised 
and will be raised, in view of the uncertainty created 
by the two Supreme Court decisions to which I have 
referred. That these questions may have serious im- 
plications, however absurd they are, is shown by the 
fact that the Illinois Supreme Court, by a decision 
rendered in March, put a stop to the practice where- 
by the judges of Cook County invited ministers and 
rabbis to help bring about reconciliation of married 
couples seeking divorce who expressed a desire to 
have their counsel. The Court maintained that in- 
viting clergymen to aid in effecting reconciliations 
violates the constitutional provision for separation of 
church and state, since it would mean that the tax- 
supported courts were being used to “aid religious 
groups to spread their faith’. I speak of it only upon 
the basis of newspaper reports, but unless there is 
definite evidence of such misuse this decision is as 
doctrinaire and cynical as anything in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s comic opera “Trial by Jury”. I wish Gil- 
bert and Sullivan were living and would write it up. 
It deserves a lampooning such as they could give. 

The McCollum Case is of such importance that 
every minister would do well to secure a copy of 
the opinions rendered by the Supreme Court on 
March 8, 1948, and study these opinions carefully. 
As helps to understand the issues presented and the 
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significance of the several opinions, I suggest an 
editorial which appeared in the June 1948 number 
of the American Bar Association Journal, entitled 
“No Law but Our Own Prepossessions”, copies of 
which can be secured from the International Council 
of Religious Education; the book by Professor J. 
M. O'Neill of Brooklyn College entitled Religion 
and Education under the Constitution ; and the Win- 
ter number, 1949, of the Quarterly of the Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law, Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems. This entire number is given over to articles 
on the McCollum Case and related issues, under the 
title, Religion and the State. The first of these arti- 
cles, by Professor Edward S. Corwin of Princeton 
University, entitled “The Supreme Court as Na- 
tional School Board,” is the best single commentary 
on the decision. 

I am not a lawyer, but one does not need to be a 
lawyer to see how insubstantial are the grounds for 
the Supreme Court’s intervention in this case and 
for its decision. If Mrs. McCollum could have shown 
that the practice to which she objected was injurious 
to her either because it inflicted cost upon her as a 
taxpayer or because it infringed upon her personal 
liberty or religious freedom, she would have had 
proper standing before the Court, and sufficient rea- 
son for the hearing accorded to her. But, as Justice 
Jackson rightly says in his statement of reservations, 
“any cost of this plan to the tax-payer is incalculable 
and negligible” and neither she nor her son suffered 
any compulsion. 

I am an historian, and able to discern that the 
Court’s interpretation of what the First Amendment 
meant to the founding fathers who propounded it 
and voted for it is untrue, a falsification of history 
produced by methods of handling the evidence which 
would shame any competent graduate student. In 
its declaration of what the First Amendment means 
today, the Court is making law. That may be one 
of its functions; but the falsification of history with 
which it attempts to support the new interpretation 
cannot command respect. 

Professor Corwin is one of America’s leading 
authorities on constitutional law. Without attempt- 
ing to report the rich content of his article, I venture 
to quote his summary of the argument against the 
decision : 

“Tn the first place the justification for the Court’s 
intervention was most insubstantial. In the second 
place the decision is based, as Justice Reed rightly 
contends, on ‘a figure of speech,’ the concept of ‘a 
wall of separation between Church and State.’ Third- 
ly, leaving this figure of speech to one side, the de- 
cision is seen to stem from an unhistorical conception 
of what is meant by ‘an establishment of religion’ 
in the First Amendment. The historical record shows 
clearly that the core idea of ‘an establishment of 
religion’ comprises the idea of preference; and that 
any act of public authority favorable to religion in 
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general cannot, without a falsification of history, 
be brought under the ban of that phrase. . . . In the 
fourth place, the prohibition on the establishment of 
religion by Congress is not convertible into a similar 
prohibition on the states, under the authorization 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, unless the term ‘es- 
tablishment of religion’ be given an application 
which carries with it invasion of somebody’s free- 
dom of religion, that is, of ‘liberty’. Finally, the de- 
cision is accompanied by opinions and by a mandate 
which together have created great uncertainty in the 
minds of governing bodies of all public educational 
institutions.” 

The worst feature of the decision in the McCol- 
lum case is what it takes over from the decision in 
the Everson case—a false interpretation of the First 
Amendment, and an impossibly absolute doctrine of 
the separation of church and state. On this point 
I find myself in complete agreement with the state- 
ment by twenty-seven Protestant leaders which was 
published in Christianity and Crisis on July 5, 1948. 

Hardly less bad are the ambiguities and uncertain- 
ties which the decision contains and creates. Justice 
Reed is not alone in finding it “difficult to extract 
from the opinions any conclusions as to what it is in 
the Champaign plan that is unconstitutional.” Justice 
Jackson is right in his warning that the decision is 
dangerously sweeping and undefined, and that the 
Court has entered a field in which it may have much 
business and “no law but our own prepossessions.” 

The decision leaves it in doubt whether all “‘re- 
leased time” plans fall under its ban or not. But more 
serious than that is the fact brought out so clearly 
by Justice Jackson—it throws doubt upon the in- 
clusion of any religious element in the program of 
the public schools. Its language is such as to suggest 
that atheism is the basic assumption of our govern- 
ment and our schools. It has thus sown distrust of 
public schools among folk who have hitherto heart- 
ily supported them; and it has given a powerful im- 
petus to a movement toward parochial schools among 
religious groups which had long since given up the 
idea. It tends to deprive parents of their basic free- 
dom to determine the education of their children; 
indeed, a good case can be made for Professor Cor- 
win’s statement that “the Court, by its decision in 
the McCollum case, has itself promulgated a law 
prohibiting ‘the free exercise’ of religion, contrary 
to the express prohibition of the First Amend- 
ment!’ Finally, it deprives local communities of 
their right to determine the education of their chil- 
dren; and it not only looks toward a system of the 
Federal control of education, it clamps on the first 
fetter of that control. 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education, 


The clearest expression, thus far, of the move- 
ment toward the Federal control of education, is 
found in the Report of the President’s Commission 
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on Higher Education, published in 1947. This re- 
port took account of 1700 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, of which somewhat less than one third are 
controlled by state and local governmental agencies ; 
of the other two thirds, sixty per cent are church- 
related and forty per cent independent. Of the in- 
dependent and church-related group, 587 are col- 
leges of liberal arts—184 of which the Commission 
classifies as under private control, while 253 are re- 
lated to Protestant churches and 150 to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1940 the tax-supported colleges 
and universities had about one half of the student 
enrollment in the nation, and the independent and 
church-related group had the other half. 

The Report of the President’s Commission pro- 
poses a great expansion of institutions, material re- 
sources, and expenditures for higher education. It 
sets as a goal the enrollment in our colleges and uni- 
versities of no less than 4,600,000 students in 1960— 
three times their present normal enrollment. It pro- 
poses, moreover, that higher education be free of 
charge, with no tuition in the first two years beyond 
high school, and with ample scholarships and fellow- 
ships for all who need them in the subsequent years. 

It is a bold, daring conception, set forth with many 
a stirring word concerning the relation of education 
to democracy, and I have no doubt that most college 
presidents started to read it, as I did, with awaken- 
ing interest and a sense of challenge to play their 
full part in the movement. But before they finished 
the reading, this enthusiasm was chilled. For it turns 
out that the role assigned to any other than tax- 
supported, governmentally controlled institutions is 
distinctly minor. The independent and church- 
related colleges and universities are to be frozen 
with no larger enrollment of students in 1960 than 
they had in 1947 and no significant increase in re- 
sources save what they may secure in precarious 
competition with an enormously expanded number 
of tax-supported institutions. They are to be ex- 
cluded entirely from any share in the more than 
four billion dollars which the Commission asks the 
Federal government to grant between now and 
1960, as aid to the tax-supported institutions for 
operating expenses and capital outlay. 

The Report refers to the independent and church- 
related liberal arts colleges in eulogistic terms. “No 
institution in this country holds a place of higher 
esteem and deeper affection than the independent 
liberal arts college.” The 587 independent and 
church-related colleges “constitute a distinctive fea- 
ture of the American educational system”; they are 
“part of a program of higher education dedicated 
to the Nation’s welfare” ; “the services of the liberal 
arts colleges will be needed in the future as in the 
past.” Yet at other points the Commission implies 
that there is something “aristocratic” about these in- 
stitutions; and it states without regret that it is 
“aware of the fact that its proposals for a great ex- 





pansion of higher education in publicly controlled 
institutions may make it extremely difficult for many 
private institutions to survive’”—indeed, that these 
proposals “will undoubtedly force many of the 
weaker private schools out of existence.” The con- 
text makes it perfectly clear that what are here re- 
ferred to as “private institutions” and “private 
schools” are precisely the 587 independent and 
church-related colleges to which the Commission 
elsewhere refers with such high esteem and deep 
affection. 

The climax of the Commission’s argument is 
reached when it extols the “competitive advantages 
and free inquiry which they (the independent and 
church-related institutions) have established and 
which are so important in providing certain safe- 
guards to freedom.” It holds that anything which 
would tend to destroy these “would be contrary to 
the best interests of these institutions as well as to 
those of society in general.” And it gives as the basic 
reason for excluding these institutions from Federal 
aid the opinion that acceptance of such aid would 
tend to destroy free inquiry in these institutions, and 
so impair their service as safeguards to freedom. 

This opinion of the Commission is in my judg- 
ment sound. The acceptance of the proposed Federal 
aid would tend to destroy free inquiry in the institu- 
tions receiving it and so impair their service as safe- 
guards to freedom. But can it be that that unhappy 
result would follow in the case of independent and 
church-related colleges only? Would not the same 
result follow in the case of state colleges and univer- 
sities? By what magic will Federal aid impair free- 
dom of inquiry 11 the one group of colleges and uni- 
versities, and net impair it in the other group? 

The Report is at this point very confusing. Does 
the Commission wish freedom of inquiry in our in- 
stitutions of higher education, or not? If it does, 
why propose a plan of public support and public 
control which in its opinion tends to destroy free- 
dom of inquiry? If it does not, the Report had better 
be quickly filed away in a folder labelled ‘Dangers 
Which We Have Escaped.” 

The basic assumption of the Commission is that 
support and control go together. The principle is 
stated on page 58 of Volume V as follows: “The 
acceptance of public funds by any institution, public 
or private, should carry with it the acceptance of the 
right of the people as a whole to exercise review 
and control of the educational policies and proce- 
dures of that institution.” That sentence seems inno- 
cent and platitudinous when one first reads it; but it 
is full of ambiguities and as dangerous as an atom 
bomb. In the end, its meaning for higher education 
in America, despite any protestations by the Com- 
mission to the contrary, is this: Federal aid to 
higher education involves Federal control of higher 
education. 

Until I carefully studied this Report I was in 
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favor of Federal aid to the States in the interest of 
raising standards and equalizing opportunity in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The principles 
which should govern such aid were soundly stated, 
in my judgment, by the Federal Council of Churches, 
as follows: 

(1) That no Federal funds shall be made avail- 
able to States to be used in such a way as to dis- 
criminate against any minority racial group. 

(2) That the administration of Federal funds 
made available to States shall be safeguarded against 
the imposition of Federal control in matters of edu- 
cational policy. 

(3) That Federal funds shall be used only for 
such schools as the constitutions or statutes of the 
several States make eligible for State support. 

In making this statement, the Council further af- 
firmed its continued adherence to the American 
principle of separation of church and state, and to 
the principle that public funds should not be used 
for sectarian purposes. 

If these principles were rigidly adhered to, Fed- 
eral aid might be afforded to the states for educa- 
tion without great peril other than the inevitable 
undermining of the sense of local responsibility for 
the schools. But I have now come to see that the 
second of these principles is not practicable. It is 
not possible to distribute Federal funds for educa- 
tion without the imposition of an increasing measure 
of Federal control in matters of educational policy. 

Federal control of education, at any level, would 
be calamitous. The local control of education is not 
only in accord with our Constitution and our estab- 
lished policy; it is fundamental to the American 
type of democracy. “More than any other activity,” 
said the president of one of our great state univer- 
sities, “education calls for adaptation to local needs, 
and a sense of local responsibility for its successful 
prosecution. If the responsibility is placed elsewhere, 
democracy is unavoidably weakened at the grass 
roots.” 

The First Amendment to the Constitution has 
two clauses dealing with religion. It reads: ‘“Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Most of the discussion in these recent years has cen- 
tered about the first of these clauses, quaintly dis- 
guised as the erection of a wall. It is time to center 
our thought and action about the second clause; it 
is time for believers in God to claim and to justify 
their full religious freedom. 

The separation of church and state, as we have 
conceived it in America, surely means that the 
church is to have its full chance to live and worship, 
to work and teach; it means that believers are to 
have freedom to educate their children in schools 
that will at least not impair their faith. When the 
state, through the Supreme Court, threatens to take 
all religion out of tax-supported schools and col- 
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leges and commit them to atheism, the religious free- 
dom of American citizens is gravely endangered. 
And when it is proposed that the Federal govern- 
ment should so expand the number and equipment 
of tax-supported colleges and universities as to put 
out of business all save the few hardiest of the in- 
dependent and church-related colleges, this proposal, 
added to the other, comes close to a basic denial of 
the religious freedom of American citizens. 

Russia has separation of church and state. Article 
124 of the Constitution of the Soviet Union reads: 
“In order to insure to citizens freedom of con- 
science, the church in the USSR is separated from 


the state, and the school from the church. Freedom 
of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” Is that 
what we want in America? Is freedom of worship 
enough? The questions answer themselves. The 
Russian conception of the separation of church and 
state is completely alien to our history and heritage 
as a people. Yet just such a separation is the trend 
of the movements here in America which we have 
been discussing. It is not too late for those of us 
who believe in American democracy and who have 
faith in God to rally our forces, and to see to it that 
this nation, under God, shall retain its full freedom. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Churches’ Views On War 


EKID Ponders Question 
Of Refusing Military Service 

The question whether German Christians should re- 
fuse to undertake military service in a future war was 
raised at a recent meeting of the Fraternal Council of 
the Confession Church (EKID) at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. 

It was pointed out that any future conflict between 
Eastern and Western powers would, in fact, be a civil 
war for Germany. 

Under the leadership of Kirkenpresident Martin 
Niemoeller, the council decided to put the question of 
refusal to participate in military service on the agenda 
of its next meeting to be held August 28-29 for thorough 
discussion. 

The council also planned a series of “Christian Mes- 
sage Days” to take place in all German towns this 
coming autumn. The council urged that these meetings 
be used to combat the rebirth of anti-Semitism which 
it was claimed threatens particularly in small towns. 
—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


French Synod Wants 
Total Disarmament 


Renunciation of “the whole principle of intangible 
national sovereignties” and complete disarmament were 
urged by the National Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France at its meeting at Nimes, June 2-5. 

“. .. The Synod demands that immediate action be 
taken urging the various Governments and the United 
Nations to ensure that by means of strict international 
control and the renunciation of the whole principle of 
intangible national sovereignties. there be carried out 
a process of progressive and complete disarmament, be- 
ginning with bacteriological and atomic weapons. . . .” 
—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Dutch Pacifists Oppose 
Militarization of Holland 


Urging Christians in the Netherlands to “break free 
from the anti-Christian faith in brute force,” and op- 
pose the militarization of that country, the Council of 
Kerk en Vrede (Church and Peace), an interconfes- 
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sional pacifist organization, has recently directed an 
Appeal to the Dutch Nation. 

“_ . Christians have to ask themselves whether they 
are willing to be absorbed into a totalitarian system of 
untamed and unchecked brute force. The militarization 
of our nation is contrary to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Trust in brute force cannot go hand in hand with obe- 
dience to the command of Christ. 

“We summon Christians in the Netherlands to break 
free from the anti-Christian faith in brute force which 
forms the background of militarization today. Only in 
this way shall we be able, if necessary, to resist totali- 
tarian Russian Communism in a more Christian man- 


ner than we resisted totalitarian German National 
Socialism. . . .’—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


World Council Urged to 
Press for Disarmament 


A request that the World Council of Churches call 
upon the UN and all national governments to “prohibit 
atomic and bacterial warfare at once” was made by the 
Ecumenical Committee of the Hungarian Protestant 
Churches in Budapest. 

The Committee also asked the World Council to 
urge the UN and the governments to “start negotiations 
to solve all international controversies as well as to 
achieve general disarmament.” 

In its statement, the Hungarian group said the 
churches cannot help the cause of peace by uttering 
“pious generalities” but only by making definite pro- 
posals to competent political authorities. 

“The Hungarian Ecumenical Committee is convinced,” 
said the statement, “that the armament race threatening 
the future existence of humanity, and the ensuing cold 
war, can be ended.” 

Signing the statement were Reformed Bishop Albert 
Bereczky, chairman of the Committee and other mem- 
bers of its presidency.—Religious News Service. 


Mass Armaments Condemned 
By Swiss Churches 


Citing the “fatal danger which may menace the 
human race” through the use of “random mechanized 
armaments,” the Federation of Protestant Churches of 
Switzerland has voted to present to the Swiss Govern- 
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ment the text of the World Council’s statement on the 
hydrogen bomb as an expression of world Christian 
opinion. 

The statement, adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the World Council, meeting at Geneva in February 
of this year, condemned the H-bomb as a “sin against 
God” and urged the Council’s member churches to press 
their national governments for the international control 
of all weapons of mass destruction. 

Meeting in Zurich, June 11-13, t»e Swiss Federation, 
composed of the Swiss National Church (Reformed) 
and the free churches, urged the Swiss government “to 
use its moral authority” as a neutral power “to remove 
the menace of random mechanized armaments.” 

Since peace among mankind can only be achieved 
“through obedience to the God revealed in Christ,” the 
Federation asked its individual members “to pray with- 
out ceasing” for the establishment of peace “based on 
justice and brotherly love.” 

Reelected President of the Federation was Dr. Charles 
Alphonse Koechlin, long active in ecumenical affairs.— 
Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Churches Meeting Communist Challenge 


The “most vital” churches in the world are function- 
ing in Russian-dominated territory, said Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary offthe World Council 
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of Churches, on June 16. 
when the church is 
flourishes,” he declared. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, who is in this country to attend 
the Toronto meeting of the World Council’s Central 
Committee, was addressing the quadrennial meeting of 
the National Council of Women’s Organizations of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. at Cape May, N. J. 
On June 15 he had made a similar speech in Columbus, 
Ohio, to the biennial meeting of the Association of 
Theological Schools. 

The Dutch church leader told the Presbyterian women 
that the Communist attempt to destroy all religion de- 
liberately avoids obvious means of persecution and 
instead employs long-term strategy of ousting church 
influence from public life and “pushing religion in a 
corner.” Emphatically denying that religion is being 
weakened behind the Iron Curtain, he told of a man 
from the Russian interior who related stories about 
Christian fellowship that “makes our lukewarm 
churchmanship seem ice cold.” — Ecumenical Press 
Service, New York. 


World Council Meeting 
Opens on Grave Note 


The world situation “is grave and may become 
graver,” the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches was told at the opening session of its third 
annual meeting in Toronto, Canada. Members were 
called upon to pray for all those “we know to be in 
great anxiety or danger or suffering in different parts 
of the worid.” 

The Rt. Rev. George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop 
of Chichester, and chairman of the Central Committee, 
declared that “the crisis in which we live makes us 
very conscious of the significance of the World Coun- 
cil, as well as very humble in our conception of human 
power.” 

“In the midst of the divided world,” he said, “the 
World Council is not only a symbol but also an instru- 
ment through which men of different traditions and 
nations and races can be united in the Church of Christ, 
and we ought to make the most of the reality of that 
unity.” 

Dr. Bell pointed out that the war in Korea and the 
worsening race relations situation in South Africa are 
“most serious and unhappy” features of the general set- 
ting in which the Central Committee was meeting. 

The Korean war, he said, “forms the tragic back- 
ground of our meeting and calls us all to prayer and 
thought and action.” 

He noted the absence of delegates from countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain when he observed that “not all 
those who came to Chichester last year have been able 
to attend this meeting and some we particularly miss 
because their absence is due to reasons of a political 
character outside of their control.”—Religious News 
Service, 
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